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Students review Kaknes’ term 


by Bernie Dagenais 

General Assembly President 
Greg Kaknes ‘thas brought 
more of a social awareness’’ to 
the St. Michael’s campus, said 
Student Life Committee 
Chairwoman Sue Gallagher, 
S.A. member who challenged 
him in the March, 1981 elec- 
tion. 





News 


Analysis 





Kaknes won over 40 percent 
of the votes and much of his 
success was attributed to his 
ability to attract off-campus 
students and his experience in 
government. Kaknes introduc- 
ed himself to many voters by 
personally distributing 
mimeographed sheets that 
listed his campaign promises 
and past experience in govern- 
ment. 

“He went into it kind of 
blindly,’? Omicron Represen- 
tative Lolly Mullen said of 
Kaknes’ promises. ‘‘Maybe he 
didn’t realize the limitations 


_ he faced.” 


said she realized 


housi: ‘but he has 
ed his promise to push 
. Kaknes said of his pro- 
to get a ‘‘first rate band’’ 
perform on campus, ‘“‘I 
didn’t realize I would have so 

ittle to do with this area.’’ He 


on that he ; 


said that the Social Committee 
is trying to get a show schedul- 
ed for next semester. 

Kaknes also promised to 
**dismantle the clique that has 
been running our student 
government.’’ He clarified 
that this week, saying that he 
did not mean to ‘‘use clique 
derogatorily.”’ He said that 
some of the same people are 
still an important part of 
government. He just wanted 
to get a more diversified group 
of people involved. ‘‘There are 
12 off-campus representatives 
and 10 of them wouldn’t have 
been there if I hadn’t run.’’ 

Kaknes said he is pushing to 
get new courses offered in 
peace and justice. He said that 
as a Catholic college, St. 
Michael’s has an obligation to 
offer such courses to counter- 
balance current ROTC 
courses. He hopes that in three 
or four years, the college may 
be able to offer a concentra- 
tion in this field. 

“‘He tries to take too much 
upon himself,’’ observed Katy 
O’Brien who works in the Stu- 
dent Activities Office. He isn’t 
able to-get things done, she 
said. 
the right people and delegate 


authority to them, he might — schedule the con 
trol over get more accomplished.” Sunday. 


Resident Assistant John 
Egan said Kaknes is doing an 
“*excellent job but that he has 
not fulfilled his promise regar- 
ding the party policy in the 
dorms. Egan said a serious 
loophole exists in the current 


A familiar sight as the semester winds down and term paper 
and exam pressures build up. Finals are scheduled for Dec. 
14-19 (Steve Longchamp photo) 





“If he were to contact - 


policy on ‘‘closed parties.’’ 
Closed parties are supposed to 
be limited to 20 or 30 people 
who are invited. ‘‘If someone 
has a closed party they are not 
supposed to advertise,’’ said 
Egan. ‘He added that the 
Founders Hotel parties are a 
clear violation of these rules 
although they continue to be 
registered as closed parties. 
“Students should be allowed 
to have parties during the 
week,’’ he added. 

Kaknes said that the current 
party policy seems to work 
well. ‘‘It cuts down on hall 
parties’’ and makes it easier 
for students who want the 
dorms quiet for studying. He 
said that he is working to get 
the use of liquor licences for 
open parties on campus, but 
that is still in the planning 
stages. 

Kaknes said the Onion City 
Review, a September concert 
featuring four local bands, was 
an attempt to get away from 
having beer as the major at- 
traction at a social event. 
However, only about 150 
students showed up, and the 
Social Committee lost $2,000. 
Kaknes attributed part of the 
failure to the decisi on to 





“No one wants to pay $6 for 
BYOB,” commented Gallagher 
about the concert. “But I think 
he learned from the mistake,” 
she added. 

Kaknes also promised to 
organize a food co-operative 





Greg Kaknes 
on campus. He said he hopes 
the co-op will run a few times 
next semester, but has found 
that it is very difficult to 


organize. It will take time 
before it will operate effective- 
ly, he said. He said he is look- 
ing into getting a faculty aa- 
viser from another college to 
come to St. Michael’s and con- 
duct a workshop on pate 
ing a co-op. 

Kaknes said that he is still 
planning on pushing the right 
of seniors to vote for G.A. 


sa candidates. ‘‘Seniors know the 
Py ALON « ele Pe 


candidates more than anyone 


else,’’ he said. ‘‘If they don’t 
care, they won’t vote.’’ He 
said he does not expect the 
percentage of eligible seniors 
who vote to be as high as 
underclassmen, but ‘‘they 
should have the chance.’’ 

Mike Sawyer, social chair- 
man for Purtill Hall, said of 
Kaknes, ‘‘he’s a wheeler and a 
dealer; you need someone like 
that in a position of authority 
if you want to get something 
done.’’ 

**He’s a radical,’’ criticized 
one student who asked not to 
be identified, ‘‘I don’t think 
he presents himself in a caliber 


expected of an SMC student.’’. 


Another student thought 
differently, ‘‘I like him 
because I think he’s trying 
some new ideas.’’ Many 
students seem to agree that 
Kaknes has brought an in- 
creased social awareness on 
campus and is open to what 
people have to say. 

Although there has been 
reports of dissention among 
the G.A., none of the 
members interviewed had 
anything negative to say about 
Kaknes. As G.A. Vice- 
president Barbara Cavallo put 
it, it is important for members 
of the G.A. to be able to work 


_ together effectively. 


Program board gets 
Official nod from G.A. 


by Scott Fabry 


The St. Michael’s Program Board received 
official recognition from the General Assembly 
Tuesday evening. 

The purpose of the Program Board is to com- 
plement the work of the present campus pro- 
gramming groups. The board has existed 
previously, but it was not officially recognized 
by the G.A. 

As a recognized group, the Program Board 
inherits several advantages, according to John 
Egan, Residence Hall representative to the 
G.A. The Programming Board will be eligible 
for G.A. funding next year. Class presidents 
will be able to draw resources from the 
organization, Egan said. 

The Program Board will help other campus 
organizations provide entertainment to the col- 
lege community at a low price, Egan said. The 
only activities sponsored by campus programm- 
ing groups are those in which the sponsor is 
sure of making a profit, he said. Many activities 
fail to get started because of the risk of losing 
money. 

G.A. representative Tom Murphy described 
the Program Board as an organization devoted 
to creating activities that are fun and not just 
out to make money. 

In other business, Ronald Provost, vice- 
president for academic affairs, and Maureen 
McNamara, registrar, outlined plans to change 
the pre-registration process. 

“No doubt the registration process was 
wrong,’ Provost said. A task force organized 
by Provost will attempt to solve the problems 
within the last pre-registration. 

““A foolproof registration cannot be 
devised,’’ Provost said. ‘‘There are always 


loopholes in any system you institute,’’ he said. 

Provost asked the G.A. representatives, as 
student leaders, to help make the new registra- 
tion system work. He said everyone has an 
obligation to make the system work, and asked 
the representatives to help prevent disruption of 
new registration systems. 

McNamara said she is addressing the 
registration problem immediately. About six 
new sections of the most popular courses will be 
added to the schedule, she said. McNamara has 
set aside days during the week of final exams so 
students from each class can sign up for the new 
sections. Seniors will be allowed to sign up for 
the new sections on Monday, Dec. 14, juniors 
on Tuesday, Dec. 15, sophomores on Wednes- 
day, Dec. 16, and freshmen on Thursday, Dec. 
17 


McNamara will send a letter to all students 
informing them of this procedure. The letter 
will also explain the registration process on Jan. 
11 and the system for mailing out first semester 
grades, she said. 

Student Life Chairperson Sue Gallagher said 
a questionnaire concerning pre-registration will 
be distributed to all students next week. The 
questionnaire will ask students their year of 
graduation and if they were closed off from any 
of their required courses. Students will also be 
asked if they were closed off from any courses 
they wished to take as electives. Gallagher said 
data from the questionnaire will be presented to 
Provost and Michael Samara, dean of students. 

Aside from the registration procedures, Pro- 
vost noted the faculty of St. Michael’s has pass- 
ed a resolution saying all final exams must be 
given during the scheduled period. Anyone who 
is being pressured to take an exam at an 
unscheduled time should contact Provost. 


~ 
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Students’ free laundries come to an end 


by Nancy Macy 

Some students on campus 
are fighting the cost of using 
the school’s Maytag machines 
for their laundry. 

It was discovered earlier this 
semester that individuals have 
been using Maytag keys to ac- 
tivate the washers and dryers 
in-the dormitories. The prob- 
lem was suspected when 
- Maytag servicemen found that 
no money had been collected 
inside the machines. 

Michael Samara, dean of 
students, has taken action on 
the situation. Individuals 
believed to be connected to the 
problem were questioned by 
Samara. These people in- 
dicated that they were aware 
of the Maytag keys on campus 
but not of their origin, Samara 
said. 

Samara noted that he had 
heard several versions of the 
origin of the keys, but did not 
wish to comment because he 
was not sure of the truth to the 


stories. Samara said he did not 
know how widespread the 
distribution of keys is on cam- 
pus. 

A spokeswoman for the 
purchasing office said the 
money from the machines is 
collected by Maytag and St. 
Michael’s receives a commis- 
sion. The money collected 
from the washers and dryers 
goes into the college’s income, 
she said. The spokeswoman 
added that Maytag has not fil- 
ed a report on the financial 
loss incurred during the period 
when students were using the 
keys. Samara said that despite 
any financial loss, he did not 
foresee a rise in the present 
student laundry fees. 

Maytag repairmen were call- 
ed in by Samara to change the 
locks on the washers and 
dryers. The security office and 
Samara both noted that the 
problem has ceased since the 
locks were changed. 


Samara said that if it is 


determined who is responsible 


for the keys, disciplinary ac- 
tion will be taken by the col- 
lege. Samara did not dismiss 
the possibility that civil action 
could also be taken. 

“‘Aside from the financial 
impact on the school,’’ 
Samara said, ‘‘I feel it’s 
basically a question of social 
responsibility. It’s a rip-off 
whether to the school or to 
Maytag.’’ 


Students, who wished to re- 
main anonymous, commented 
on the Maytag keys and the 
possibility of prosecution to 
the individuals involved. 

“If one person is _ pro- 
secuted, then all involved 
should be,’’ a senior com- 
mented. 

A junior said, ‘‘There are 
many keys on campus. I think 
it would be difficult to track 
down all the people responsi- 


— 


ie senior said, ‘‘Remember 
that the key only activates the 
machines. The machines have 
not been vandalized. Basical- 
ly, it’s not to steal money, but 
to make ends meet. When you 
consider the cost. of two 
washer loads a week it adds 
up...students don’t have that 
money to spend.”’ 


TUTTE TTT 





Women differ on group’s demise 


by Sharon Geary 
With the coming of the 
1981-82 school year came the 
sabbatical of English pro- 
fessor Carey Kaplan and the 
end of the St. Michael’s 


‘ Women’s Union. But did the 


first necessarily cause the se- 


cond? There are differing 
opinions. 
Senior Robin. Monahan 


believes that Kaplan’s leaving 


BREWED AND BOTTLED IN CANADA; imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y 


caused the demise of the 
Women’s Union. She said that 
there should be a Women’s 
Union at St. Michael’s but this 
year, ‘‘No one wants to be 
responsible for its organiza. 


tion. It cannot be organized by. 


one person alc ne. | 


Carey Kaplan was the 
backbone of the V.omen’s 
Union,’’ said Monahan. 


‘“‘When she went 0n_ sab- 





batical, something was lost in 


the Women’s Union,’’ she 
said. 
Former members of the 


Women’s Union, Jeanne Ross 
and Donna Holt disagreed 
with Monahan. They said that 
the lack of enthusiasm and 
people willing to take on the 
responsibilities of the 
Women’s Unions was not 
caused by Kaplan’s sabbatical. 
Holt said that maybe others 
aren’t getting involved in the 
Women’s Union because they 
‘*don’t know the ropes.”’ 

For the present, any. issues 
concerning women will be 
dealt with at the Student 
Association sponsored Coali- 
tion for Environmental and 
Social Awareness (CESA). 


A DIFFERENT 


Most students cringe at 
examinations. Those study- 
ing for the priesthood 

are no different . . . 
Columban candidates enjoy 
a different examination - 

a good look at themselves 


in a new situation, in the 


COLUMBAN OVERSEAS 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


During theology, Columbans 
spend two years learning 
from their brothers and 
sisters in the Third World. 
Supervised by experienced 
missionaries, a Columban 
seminarian begins his _ 
missionary life in one of 
nine countries of the Far 
East and Latin America. 


For more information, write: 


Fr. Mike Harrison 
Columban Fathers 
310 Adams Street 


Quincy, Mass., 02169 
(617) 472-1494 


__ State 


— Zip 





by Eileen Moran 

The 1980 attrition rate at St. 
Michael’s is significantly 
below the national average, 
according to Dean of Admis- 
sions Jerry Flanagan. 

During the last few years, 
the rate of students ‘‘dropping 
out’’ of St. Michael’s has been 
under 10 percent, while na- 
tionally, about 50 percent of 
the students that start at a par- 
ticular college end up com- 
pleting their degree somewhere 
else or not receiving one at all, 
Flanagan said. 

The term ‘‘attrition’’ in- 
cludes leaving the school for 
any reason: transferring, being 
asked to leave because of poor 
academic performance, or 
leaving St. Michael’s for a job. 

Flanagan said the reason 
that St. Michael’s attrition 


rate is low is that St. Michael’s 
is presented realistically during 
admissions 
since 


and 
the 


programs, 


the caliber of 





Available thru Dec. 15. ‘ 


SKIERS... 


It’s Simple. Vermonters still want to buy the 
Bash Badge. Although we can’t continue to offer 
the original Badge, in the Smuggler’s tradition of 
bringing Vermont residents and students afford- 
able skiing we present... 


BASH BADGE II $25 


Buy one for $25, ski weekdays for $8 and weekends for 
$12 vs. our regular $21 lift ticket. Plus, get 4% price 
hd and srepm ent rental! Available thru Dec. 26. 


SUPER 
BASH BADGE II $30 


Get the same benefits as Bash Badge II at Smugglers 
-plus at Bolton Valley. Save $4 on adult Day tickets, $2 
on youth day tickets, and $1 off on night skiing. 


students at the college is in- 
creasing, the student is better 
prepared for the academic 
program. 

Admission programs and 


- drives have increased during 


1980 and 1981, Flanagan said, 
and because of them, the stu- 
dent has a better picture of 
what life is like in college. 
“Decision 82’’ has involved 
recruiting in more areas, and 
prospective students have had 
opportunities to visit St. 
Michael’s, stay in the dorms, 
attend classes and talk to 
students. Flanagan said talk- 
ing to present. students is 
useful because they are more 
believable than a member of 
admissions who quotes 
statistics. 

Flanagan said that the Open 
House, held Nov. 21 and 22, 
was ‘‘one of the best programs 
in terms of interest,’’ that ad- 
missions has ever held. He said 
he was pleased with the 
























response from everyone — 
faculty, administration and 
students. About 400 students 
and parents visited the college 
and had a chance to see St. 
Michael’s ‘‘realistically.”’ 


Most of the students who 
participated in the weekend 
haven’t even applied to 
schools yet, Flanagan said. 
Many people hear about St. 
Michael’s through ‘‘word of 
mouth,’’ from alumni and 
present students. St. Michael’s 
students are invited to visit 
their high schools during 
Christmas break as admissions 
representatives. ‘‘Students are 
far more believable than ad- 
missions members because 
people know that our job is to 
sell the college,’’ he said. 

Flanagan said the number 
of applications received for 
next fall is ‘‘about where it 
was at this time last year,’’—a 
record-breaking year in terms 
of the number of applications 
received. About 47 percent of 
students who are accepted 
decide to attend St. Michael’s, 
Flanagan said. 

Flanagan said that the goal 
of admissions is to keep the 
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Attrition rate runs below national average 


college at a popuiation of 
about 1600. The admissions 
committee accepts about 900 
students a year, in order to 
keep each incoming class be- 
tween 400 and 450. 

The reason for the over- 
crowding of the school in fall 
of 1980 Flanagan said, was 
the fact that St. Michael’s had 
a ‘‘higher yield’’—more 
students who were accepted 
decided to attend, and an 
‘“unusually high retention’’ of 
students already attending. 
“Less students dropped out 
than were expected,’’ 
Flanagan said. 

About 25 students will be 
entering the college in 
January, Flanagan said. Most 
of them are transfers and 


students who were accepted 
for September but notified the 
college of their attendance too 
late. These students were plac- 
ed on a waiting list for 
January, and no more applica- 
tions for January admittance 


were accepted after 
September. 
Flanagan said that few 


students graduate early from 
high school and come to St. 
Michael’s in January. The col- 
lege discourages this, he said, 
because of the difficulty of 
orienting a few students. The 
orientation program in the fall 
is more successful, he said, 
because every new student is in 
the same situation, and there is 
more participation throughout 
the college. 


Merry Christmas! 
(and good luck with finals) 


from the Defender staff 


Next issue: Jan. 22, 1982 





Our 7th Year EPaeencx! 
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AM RE IN AURANT 264 Malletts bleh Vt DEL; 
UNLIMITED eT rsa Very 
STUDENT * PEPPERONI * ONIONS 
* BACON * PEPPERS SALAMI ROAST BEEF 
SKI PASS $130 eo re Co 
* HAMBURG te he 
Ski anytime, all season long for only $130. Available to * ANCHOVIES = CAPPICOLA HOT SAUSAGE 
full time Vermont college students thru Dec. 25. em 
12” INCH CHEESE PASTRAMI BLT 









ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
WITH WORKS 






TURKEY PEPPER STEAK 


TAKE THE SKI BUS 


$7 round trip. Running every Saturday for 10 weeks 
starting Jan. 16. Pick-ups at Redstone Campus, Bill- 
ings Center and St. Michael’s. 


THIS YEAR BE 



















TUNA COMBINATION 









16” INCH CHEESE . 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS . 
WITH WORKS 






All Mac’s Subs include Cheese, Lettuce, 
Tomatoes, Onions and Our Special Dressing. 
CALL US 









Plus 5%o V1. Meals Tax 


















OPEN : .m. - 12:00 a.m. 
CHALLENGED... 12:00 a.m. to 12:00 a.m. weekdays FAST FREE DELIVERY aes ne oes eed p.m. 
SKI SMUGGLERS’ 11:00 a.m. to 1:00 a.m. weekends IN HOT OVENS CALL 65 5-2151 
CALL 655-2151 (BEER, SODA, ETC. DELIVERED WITH ORDERS) 655-2152 
Mail in coupon below with check or money order to: 
Pass & Badge, Smugglers’ Notch, Vermont 05464 
Cee eer rr nr nn sn sr naar se csc ceracsrccrrcercncrrcncnrnrncn~nrnrn=nras=nasne ee ee ee ns see - 


$1.00 OFF 


ALL LARGE PIZZAS 


$1.00 OF F 
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O) Student Pass 
O) Bash Badge II 
() Super Bash Badge II 








One Coupon Per Pizza 
Expires December 30, 1981 


One Coupon Per Pizza 
Expires December 30, 1981 
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Smoking policy 


On Jan. 1, a new policy restricting smoking in the library goes 
into effect. Smoking will be allowed only in lounge areas and 
specified study carrels. The new policy was recommended by the 
Library Committee and was prompted by ‘‘a considerable 
number of requests to limit areas in which smoking is 
permitted,’’ according to a memo from library Director Joseph 
Popecki. 

If students are so bothered by smoking in the library to issue 
‘a considerable number of requests’’ to limit it, then they must 
be also bothered by smoking in the close quarters of the 
classroom. 

Although many professors io: not allow students to light up, 
smoking is permitted in many of the less formal classes. Non- 
smokers typically grin and bear it. Students with allergy pro- 
blems or those having a bout with the flu grin and bear it and 
suffer. 

It’s time for the irritated to stop grinning and assert 
themselves by asking smokers to move their ‘‘butts’’ to the other 
side of the room. Even better, if a professor allows smoking dur- 
ing lectures, we suggest that he or she designate a aes area 
— preferably down wind. 

We realize that smokers have a right to puff away, but 2 a non- 
smoker’s right to breathe nonpolluted air should not have to be 


sacrificed. — NML 
Get involved 


The administration continues to take steps to improve the 
quality of education here at St. Michael’s. Though physical 
changes on campus are more easily recognized, the school has 
attempted to upgrade many areas and enjoys a stronger reputa- 
tion in higher learning. 

The administration, though, can only do so much. Real pro- 
gress is up to the students. Students can improve existing pro- 
grams and make changes happen. This is especially true outside 
the classroom. 

Unfortunately, too many students complain about ‘“‘nothing 
to do’’ and spend their spare time in front of the television set. 
Are these people aware of all the activities they could be involv- 
ed in? 

The General Assembly provides a channel for students to par- 
ticipate in school policies and issues. Everyone can contribute. 

St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue serves the school and communi- 
ty every day with professional and uncompromising care, in ad- 
dition to providing expert training for students involved. 

The guest speaker program brings specialists in literature, 
politics, economics, and other areas to campus for stimulating 
lectures. The Social Concerns film series is an opportunity for 
further exposure to current events of significance. 

A successful Intramural athletic program depends solely on 
student participation. 

There are so many campus organizations, from the Outing 
Club to Campus Ministry to the Law Club, that students can im- 
prove. The Defender, WWPYV, and The Onion River Review are 
channels for personal expression and expansion. 

One can find another world of opportunities in community in- 
volvement — the Big Brother, Big Sister program, for instance. 

St. Michael’s athletics needs your support as a participator or 
spectator. 

It’s up to you to get involved. Like anything, college is what 
you make it. Let’s get together and continue to make St. 
Michael’s something special. 
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Smoke gets in your eyes 
Letters 





Pre-registration 


To the editor: 

Registration at St. Michael’s 
is a farce. There is no need for 
SMC students to be put 
through such a hassle. Speak- 
ing as upperclassmen, we have 
been through registration 
before, and the registration 
policy has deteriorated. 

This year the major com- 
plaint was that preference was 
given’ to the freshmen class, 
when they have three more 
years to fulfill their re- 
quirements. In years past, we 
waited behind the up- 
perclassmen and did not 
receive. first preference. Now, 
with one year left to obtain 
desired courses, we have 
found the desired courses clos- 
ed by freshmen. 

We feel there could be a bet- 
ter system for registration. 
First of all, the preference 
should obviously be given to 
seniors, juniors, sophomores, 
then freshmen. There should 
be a separate day of registra- 
tion for each class, and if 
necessary, a drop/add day 
soon after everyone has 
registered so any conflicts can 
be resolved. There should be 
stronger crowd control, with 
penalities for those who try to 
precede their class. It is strong- 
ly suggested that the registrar’s 
office take better care in plan- 
ning future registrations. 

Marybeth Lyons 
Judith Bergeron 
Robert Wuesthoff 
Kristine Ahern 


Organized? 


To the editor: 

As a Freshman at St. 
Michael’s College, I was 
unaware of what I should have 
expected on registration day. 

My schedule for my second 
semester courses was well 
organized long before registra- 
tion day arrived. In addition, I 
made myself aware of alter- 


native courses in case I should 
fail to get some of my desired 
courses. On the day of 
registration, I took the in- 
itiative to arrive, at the doors, 
two hours early. 

I regret having to experience 
the animal-like behavior that I 
did while waiting for the doors 
to open. To my surprise, I 
wasted a great deal of my time 
due to the disorganization 
within the school administra- 
tion. Another thing I would 
like to add, is that in a school 
this size, I was expecting 
assistance when the classes I 
chose were closed, instead, the 
faculty was of no help to me. 
With the negative attitude I 
received from registration, I 
can imagine the frustrations 
the upper classmen experienc- 
ed. 

I hope in the years to come 
that I will not have to go 
through this type of aggrava- 
tion and experience the pro- 
usems I encountered while 
registering for my future 
classes here at St. Michael’s 
College; a supposedly organiz- 
ed institution! 

Mary-Ellen Comer 


Be prepared 


To the Editor: 

On Nov. 11 the Union of 
Concerned Scientists spon- 
sored convocations on many 
college campuses to publicize 
the dangers of nuclear war. 
Literature I picked up at Har- 
vard and MIT urged all coun- 
tries, especially the US and 
USSR, to stop the arms 
buildup and reduce their in- 
ventory of nuclear weapons. 

I think every person of 
perception and _ intelligence 
will agree this is the most 
logical way to prevent a 
nuclear conflict. Unfortunate- 
ly national leaders do not 
always act in so reasonable a 
manner. 

It is conceivable that two 
adversaries could follow a 
predetermined course of ac- 
tion on a long-term basis; but, 


as the number of participants 
increase, the probability of all 
staying on the chosen path 
rapidly approaches zero. Just 
one of a proliferating number 
of nations with the nuclear 
capability can easily throw 
sand into any-arms reduction 
plans agreed upon by the two 
superpowers. If this happens 
Armageddon will be upon us. 

I qualified as chief engineer 
on a nuclear powered sub- 
marine, was a_ startup 
specialist at three commercial 


nuclear power plants, am the > 


author of the worst-selling 
book in 1981 (J.J.’s BLUFF or 
The Theory of Business 


Relativity), and I have a more. 


effective solution to the 
nuclear war problem. Simply 
assume the worst-case situa- 
tion will happen and then use 
proven technologies from sub- 
marines, nuclear power plants, 
and the space program to be 
prepared for it. 

Off-the-shelf designs and 
manufacturing capability 
already exist to build a con- 
tainment complex in each local 
community of the United 
States such that the entire 
population can survive as 
unlimited nuclear war. Sur- 
vival system units could be 
designed for an initial capacity 
of 20,000 people with a stretch 
capability to 30,000. It would 
take, as an  order-of- 
magnitude estimate, 
million to develop a prototype 
and $100 billion to build the 
standard design at 10,000 
places throughout the country. 

The Hide Foundation was 
incorporated so as to bring 
this solution into public 
awareness. Its immediate goal 
is to place newsletters in each 
of the above 10,000 locations. 
Members are needed to set-up 
this distribution system. More 
information can be obtained 
by sending a self-addressed, 
stamped return envelope to: 
The Hide Foundation, P.O. 
Box 72, Bath, Maine 04530. 

Leon Neihouse, President 
The Hide Foundation 
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Reasons vary for exodus from Vermont 


by Rob Percy 

They were tired of shoveling snow, being stuck 
indoors for five months of the year and driving on 
icy roads. They were tired of looking for the right 
job, the well-paid or any job. They were tired of 
high college costs and the high cost of living. They 
are the people who left Vermont. ; 

In a state that has grown in population by 15 per- 
cent in the last 10 years, they leave unnoticed. They 
are headed in the wrong direction. 

Their reasons for migrating are diverse and many 
but have not been documented or told. We shrug 
off their leaving with a Vermont-is-not-for- 
everybody attitude and forget about them; out of 
sight, out of mind. Right? Wrong! 

Their reasons for leaving provide insight into our 
understanding of the real Vermont, what the state 
is like to live in, devoid of any ‘‘I Love Vermont’’ 
sentimentality. 

Lorraine Hill, an independent data processing 
consultant, lived in Vermont part of each year for 
several years and tried to establish a business here. 
She failed ‘‘I couldn’t find enough work in Ver- 
mont. It’s not an easy business community to break 
into because things are close knit,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
business people in Vermont like the people they 
have grown up with, played ball with.’’ Hill left her 
Essex Junction apartment in August to concentrate 
on business in her native state, Massachusetts. 

Charles Croll, an engineer for International 
Business Machines Corp., left for Raleigh, N.C., 
three years ago, after living in Vermont for 13 
years. He left because job opportunities in his 
specialty, microelectronics, were few and competi- 

_tion for them fierce. 
Croll said, ‘‘I couldn’t make staff engineer at 
_ IBM in Essex Junction. There was too much com- 
petition and I didn’t have the necessary degree. I 
came to IBM down here and within 18 months I 
had made staff engineer and been given charge of a 
laboratory.’’ 

A job opportunity outside the state also helped 
Kevin Murphy. He is a St. Michael’s College stu- 
dent who moved south for the summer to make 
money for his college tuition. After working at a 
fruit stand in Danby, his home town, off and on for 


several years and earning no more than $4 an hour, 
he took a job in a Louisiana oilfield. 
_--._ **There weren’t any jobs in Danby,’’ Murphy 


_ said, ‘‘only seasonal work, so I had to leave Ver- 
mont to make any money or save any money.”’ 

People leave Vermont for reasons other than job 

opportunities. For Richard Sholtz and family the 


weather was a major factor in deciding to establish — 


residence in Tucson, Ariz. 
**We got sick and tired of the cold weather in 
Vermont. After 13 winters we’d had enough. At my 


age the cold starts to bother you,’’ Sholtz, 57, said. 


“*It’s 82 here now.”’ 
Vernon Gallagher, 67, who moved to Sarasota, 
Fla., after retiring from his job at St. Michael’s 


Hydropower forum planned 


7:30 p.m. at the South Burling- 


Many people see the recent 


College, said he did not move ‘‘because of a lack of 
love for Vermont.’’ He said, ‘‘As one approaches 
old age, shoveling snow becomes just a bit too 
strenuous.”’ 

Richard Choquette and his family decided to 
move away from Vermont for several reasons, in- 
cluding a wish to get out of the cold and into a Sun 
Belt state. Choquette, who had lived in Vermont 
for 32 years, moved his family to Arizona ‘‘to try 
something different’’ and to take advantage of a 
better job. He said, ‘‘I have no desire to move back 
to Vermont now that I’m in Arizona, even if a good 
opportunity arose.”’ 

Choquette added that colleges in Arizona are less 
expensive. ‘‘Sending my four kids to college here is 
a hell of an advantage compared to Vermont. The 
(in-state) tuition at the University of Arizona is on- 
ly $550 a year,’’ he said. (In-state tuition at the 
University of Vermont is $1,650 a year and is ex- 
pected to rise to $3,332 by 1986.) Choquette also 
said the cost of living in Arizona is cheaper. 

Richard Sholtz also noticed a variation in the 
cost of living in his move to Arizona, with lower 
taxes making the biggest difference. Charles Croll 
noticed a big difference in his property taxes, to the 
tune of $543. He pays $357 in Raleigh compared to 
the $900 he said he paid in Essex Center. 

Calvin Byrd said the cost of living in Catlett, Va., 
his family’s new home town, was more expensive 
than his former home town, Essex Junction, but 
that was not one of the reasons he cited for leaving. 
Byrd and his family are black and along with wan- 
ting to be closer to relatives, he said the reason for 
moving was because his children ‘‘were experienc- 
ing identity-type problems.”’ 

‘‘They were a real minority at school. My son 
was getting to the dating age and I wanted to give 
him more of a choice, a chance to meet more black 
girls,’’ he said. ‘‘It was hard for my son at school 
dances. There would have been extreme pressure 
for him if he had decided to take a white girl.”’ 

According to the 1980 U.S. Census, there are 
1,135 blacks in Vermont. 

Some of the minor reasons some people gave for 
leaving the state were: insufficient cultural ex- 
periences available, poor intrastate transportation, 
the unfriendliness of Vermonters and a desire to 
move to a more urban and cosmopolitan area. 

Nick Pizzi wants to move to an_ urban 
area—Boston, his home town. Pizzi lives in Milton 
and has been a Vermont resident for more than 
three years. He want to leave, which puts him into a 
different category. He says his children are at a 
disadvantage in Milton because the schools are so 
poor there, compared to Essex and Williston. He 
says his wife is looking for a job but is having no 
luck in a very difficult search. 

Nancy McLaughlin is searching too and discover- 
ing what a grim task looking for employment is. 
“I’m divorced and Vermont is not a good place for 
divorced people to live. I can’t find a job but you 


> 


Forum,” will feature a panel’ 


rush to develop hydroelectric 
sites in Vermont as an energy 
boom while others see it as an 
environmental bust. These is- 
sues and others will be the focus 
of a public meeting Dec. 10 at 


ton Municipal Offices at 575 
Dorset St. The meeting is spon- 
sored by the state Energy 
Office. 

The meeting, entitled 
“Vermont Hydro: A Public 


discussion with Robert Young 
of Burlington Electric Depart- 
ment, Winooski Mayor 
Dominique Casavant, and Rob 
Howland, hydro consultant for 


the Public Service Department. 


need a job, a very good job, to live as a single per- 
son in this state,”’ she said, ‘‘because it’s so expen- 
sive.”’ 

She is considering a move to Arizona because she 
was impressed with the state after a recent visit. ‘‘I 
can rent an apartment in Arizona, with the use of a 
swimming pool, for $200, including utilities,’ the 
Jericho resident said. 

Many people, although citing various reasons for 


leaving, praised their former home state and have 


fond memories of it. Calvin Byrd complimented 
Vermont’s high schools and Richard Sholtz misses 
the fall. Charles Croll said Vermont is the best 
place in the world to rear children and he might 
return someday, but not yet. 

But what keeps Charles Croll from returning? 
The attraction of the Sun Belt is strong and seem- 
ingly sustaining. In 1970 the 15 Sun Belt states, 
which stretch from Florida in the South to Califor- 
nia in the West, contained almost one-third of the 
U.S. population. Since then they have absorbed 
almost two-thirds of the nation’s population 
growth. 

Some people move to the Sun Belt involuntarily, 
because of company transfers, but the new trend, 
according to economists, is to move in search of a 
better life, and in search of ‘‘fun and sun.”’ 

Generally, other attractions of the Sun Belt are 
low energy costs, an abundance of land for private 
and commercial use, lower taxes, year-round 
leisure activities, a cleaner environment and a 
quieter life. 

The people most likely to move to the Sun Belt 
are the young, aged 20 to 30, who are well educated 
and skilled. The number of old people, 65 and 
older, leaving to go to the Sun Belt for health or 
retirment reasons is surprisingly low, only 5 percent 
of migrants, according to a 1979 publication of the 
Population Reference Bureau. 

Nobody is certain how many Vermonters leave 
for greener pastures, but they all seem to be sub- 
jected to a push-pull mechanism. The severe 
climate, lack of jobs and other factors push people 
out of the state. The advantages of the Sun Belt 
states pull people out of Vermont. It is difficult to 
determine whether the push or the pull is stronger 
because it depends on an_ individual’s cir- 
cumstances. 


What is obvious though is the little attention ~ 
given to these ‘‘swallows’’ of Vermont. Neither the 
State Planning Office nor the state Department of 
Labor and Industry has data on the migrators. The 
State Economic Opportunity Office confessed ig- 
norance too. 

Maybe there is no official information about 
them and maybe nobody notices their departure, 
but it is hoped that this trickle of people who leave 
behind our backs does not set a dangerous popula- 
tion trend in the coming economically uncertain 


years. 
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Howland will also present his 
recently produced slide show, 
“Hydropower in Vermont.” 
Peg Garland, director of the 
state Energy Office will moder- 
ate the meeting. 

The forum is a good chance 
for the public to meet face-to- 
face with experts and to learn 
how local hydro projects will 
affect energy, economics and 
the environment. Other topics 
will include developing small 
hydro sites and government in- 
volvement in the permit 
process. 


An organizational meeting and 
workshops will be held during the 
week of January 11-16. 


Be sure you're included! 
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Activist notes decline of peace effort 


by Lisa Mulcahey 

Personal tragedy moved 
peace activist Mairead Cor- 
rigan to form a non-violent 
movement against the growing 
tensions in the streets of Nor- 
thern Ireland. 

Corrigan, who shared the 
1976 Nobel Peace Prize with 
Betty Williams, lost her two 
nephews and her niece when 
an IRA getaway car accident- 
ally killed them in August of 
1976. 


She began an emotional 
campaign to combat the 
violent battling of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. 
Thousands of people have 
marched in support of the 
peace movement during the 
last five years, she said. 

Speaking in what St. 
Michael’s President Edward 
L. Henry called the ‘‘climax’’ 
of the Irish Question series, 
Corrigan said the movement’s 
drive for peace has been losing 
momentum as the fighting be- 
tween the people continues to 
strengthen under the current 
wave of tension and violence 
in Belfast. 


© pric 
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‘*All the work that was done 
has been set well back,’’ she 
said. 

There is no doubt, accord- 
ing to Corrigan, that the peace 
movement is ‘‘moving moun- 
tains,’’ despite the lack of 
media publicity. The violent 
actions of such groups as the 
IRA are continually in the 
news; therefore unjustly por- 
traying the Irish as a violent 
people, she said. 

The Community for Peace 
People is a quiet organization 
which: attempts to bring Pro- 
testants and Catholics 
together, Corrigan said. The 
youth in Northern Ireland are 
encouraged to participate in 
mixed group activities, she 
said, in order to get them away 
from the constant street 
violence surrounding them. 


She said organization 
members work from day to 
day, trying to lessen the ten- 
sions felt by everyone involved 
in the century-old struggle. 
‘*We don’t care who gets the 
credit, as long as the job is get- 
ting done,’’ she said. 


Concern about prison 


reform has motivated Ms. 
Corrigan and others in the 
peace group to provide 
transportation for relatives of 
prisoners to and from the 
Maze Prison. Friendships bet- 
ween families of both Protes- 
tant and Catholic inmates are 
encouraged, she said. 

“‘Must we de-humanize the 
prisoners?’’ Ms. Corrigan ask- 
ed, citing reports of mistreat- 
ment of those in prison. ‘‘Isn’t 
it enough to imprison them? 

She said the deaths of the 10 
hunger strikers could have 
been avoided 
government had established 
simple prison reforms. The 
loss of those men was tragic in 
that their deaths added to the 
tension and destroyed the 
chances for peace in the near 
future, Corrigan said. 

She said, ‘‘There is a way 
for the world,’’ but not while 
the ‘‘best brains are being used 
to plan destruction.’’ 

Corrigan called on both 
sides to build a common na- 
tional identity to stop the bat- 
tles which are ‘‘killing our 
children in the streets’’ of Nor- 
thern Ireland. 
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Corrigan’s “Peace on Peace” 


A copy of ‘‘Peace on 
Peace’’, 


Irish 


peace activist group can be ob- 
tained by writing to: Com- 
munity of the Peace People, 


a publication by 
_ Mairead Corrigan’s’ 


‘‘Fredheim’’, 224 Lisburn 
Rd., Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, BT9 6GE. The group 
will also accept donations. 
from anyone wishing to sup- 
port its work. 
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by Rob Percy 

To many Vermonters, 
ireland - is a..land. of 
leprechauns, linen, lace and li- 
quor. To a minority of Ver- 
monters, Ireland is a land of 
division, hatred, death and in- 
justice, and they are determin- 
ed to persuade the many. to 
take a more realistic view. 

This minority, which is 
mainly of Irish descent, in- 
cludes members of groups 
such as Irish Northern Aid 
(NorAid), the Irish National 
Caucus, the Vermont Com- 
mittee on Irish Human Rights 
and the Ancient Order to 
Hibernians. Each group’s 
membership is small but grow- 
ing. 

Earlier this month, the Irish 
National Caucus was in- 
strumental in persuading U.S. 
Rep. James Jeffords of Ver- 
mont to join the Ad Hoc Con- 
gressional Committee for Irish 
Affairs. This committee, 
which is non-official and non- 
legislative, formed in 1977 and 
consists of 122 members from 
the U.S. House and Senate. 
One of its aims is to hold 
public hearings on civil rights 
violations in Northern Ireland. 

Vermont senators Robert 
Stafford and Patrick Leahy, 
are not members of this com- 
mittee. 

David Wilson, Jeffords’ 
legislative assistant, said the 
congressman is very concerned 
about the turmoil in Ireland. 
“Congressman Jeffords be- 
lieves Britain could do more to 
reach a non-violent solution to 
the problem. He also wants to 


_ know what the United States 
can do to solve the problem,” 


said Wilson. 

Wilson said the Ad Hoc 
Committee has introduced a 
resolution cclling on the 
Britis: government to take 
more steps to solve the pro- 















blems, av siding human suffer- 
ing i‘ possible. 

Three of the six New 
England states, Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, are represented on the 
Ad Hoc Committee. One Irish 
National Caucus member 
from Vermont believes 
pressure will be exerted on the 
U.S. members of Congress 
from New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Maine to follow the 
lead of the other three. 

“Our purpose is to put 
pressure on the U.S. State 
Department to put pressure on 
Britain to right the great in- 
justice in Ireland,’’ the Caucus 
member said. 

The Irish National Caucus is 
a small Washington Lobbying 
group in favor of British 
withdrawal from Northern 
Ireland. According to its state- 
ment of purpose, the caucus 
does not support any group in 
Ireland. One of its aims is to 
make the violations of human 
rights in Ireland, by the 
British, and American issue, 
legally and morally. 

There is a clandestine aura 
surrounding many of the ac- 
tivities of the Irish support 
groups, caused partly because 
many of their members prefer 
not to make public views 
which would be called radical, 
provocative or emotional. 

In September, two men 
dressed in Irish Republican 
Army uniforms, protested the 
**good will’? visit to Burl- 
ington of Britain’s am- 
bassador to the United Na- 
tiona, Sir Anthony Parsons. 
One of the two, men refused to 
make himself known for fear 
of losing his job. 

Secrecy surrounds much of 
NorAid’s activities. This 


group is often accused, mainly 
by the British government, of 
sending money to the IRA. 


The Edge staff is confident of its ability to put you in the right pair of skis. 
But, if you aren’t completely satisfied with the skis after 2 skiing days, simply 
return them within two weeks for full credit towards another model. 


““‘We are the most accused 
group of any of the Irish 
organizations,’’ Christopher 
Egan said. Egan is one of the 
founding members of the Ver- 
mont branch of NorAid which 
was recently organized in 
Rutland. It presently has a 
dozen members. 

Another member of 
NorAid, Charles Wilder, said 
the accusation that NorAid 
money is going to the IRA has 
never been substantiated. He 
said the group raises money 
which is sent to families in 
Ireland who are victims of the 
violence and whose wage- 
earners are in prison. 

Egan said one of NorAid’s 
aims is to unify Ireland and 
promote an American 
awareness of the nature of 
British rule in Ireland. 

Another Irish support 
group, but one of a different 
nature is the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, which has a 
branch in Rutland. 

The Hibernians are not a 
political group according to its 
president, Eoghan O’Riordan. 
‘‘Within the group there is a 
grade of opinion from extreme 
Republicanism to extreme 
conservatism. All opinions 
deserve an audience but we 
can’t forward one unified view 
because we don’t have one 
unified view,’’ O’Riordan 
said. He said the Rutland 
Hibernians group is made up 
of people of Irish descent who 
try to investigate and keep 
alive their roots. 


Barry Keefe, secretary of 


' the organization, said the na- 


tional A.O.H. supports peace 
in Ireland and its unification, 


’ but it does not coerce chapter 


members to do the same. 
““‘We’re careful not to make 
any political and public 
statements concerning Ireland. 
We’re far too removed from 
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Vt. groups advocate No. Ireland cause 


the situation over there to 
comment on it,’”’ Keefe said. 
Keefe, a founding member of 
the 11-month-old chapter, said 
one of the group’s aims is to 
advance Irish culture and help 
any Irish people in America 
who need help. The group has 
approximately 100 members. 

The most well-known Irish 
support group in the Burl- 
ington area is the Vermont 
Committee on Irish Human 
Rights, which was formed in 
the summer of this year. 
Graham Clarke, chairman of 
the committee, said Fergus 
O’Hare was very important in 
providing the initiative to start 
the group. 

O’ Hare, a Belfast city coun- 
cil member, talked to the 
group in July as part of a na- 
tion wide speaking tour. Prior 
to the O’Hare talk, the 
organization was an 
H-Block/Armagh Committee 
supported the prisoners in 
Northern Ireland who 
demanded political status. The 
group changed its name, 
Clarke, said, so it could op- 
pose other violations of 
human rights in Ireland, 
although helping prisoners is 
still its priority. 

Clarke added that the com- 
mittee was invited to join the 
Irish National Caucus and he 
has accepted the invitation on 
behalf of the committee. 

Clarke said the group, 
which has about 125 members, 
will continue its task as long as 
there are British troops on 
Irish soil. 

There is concern in Chit- 
tenden County about the strife 
in Ireland. A measure of it 
could be seen by the well- 
attended lecture series, ‘‘The 
Irish Question’’, at St. 
Michael’s College. The series 
was sponsored by the college 
and the Vermont Council on 
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the Humanities and Public 
Issues and ran weekly through 
most of October and 
November. 

The Irish Caucus member 
previously mentioned is not 
very concerned about the 
numbers being used to gauge 
support for the caucus or any 
other Irish organization. 

**One or two smart, inform- 
ed and dedicated people can 
accomplish more for an 
organization than 50 who give 
their names and dollar dues. 
It’s the difference between a 
rifle bullet and a shotgun shell 
in terms of effect,’’ he said. 

The caucus member said he 
is concerned about the 
splintering of groups which 
weakens a consolidated push 
to remove the British troops 
from Northern Ireland. ‘“‘If 
the Irish in this country united 
and didn’t splinter into 
numerous groups, we could 
put pressure on the British to 
get out,’’ he said. 


Volunteers 


United Cerebral Palsy of 
Vermont is looking for 
volunteers to help with the up- 
coming ‘‘Weekend With the 
Stars Telethon’’. The telethon 
will be held Jan. 16-17, and 
will be aired locally on WEZF- 
TV, Channel 22. Volunteers 
are needed before Christmas 
to assist with pre-telethon 
publicity, such as putting up 
posters. Between Dec. 28 - 
Jan. 16, volunteers are needed 
to conduct a ‘‘Phoneathon’’, 
continue publicity, and more. 
During the telethon weekend, 
volunteers will be needed at 
the studio and at Skateland 
where a Skate-a-thon will be 
conducted at the same time. 
Contact Edward Osborn at 
658-4337 or the UCP office, 
888-2364. 
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Co-op Offers alterna 


by Natalie-Marie Liss 

The Onion River Co-op pro- 
vides alternative foods and 
alternative ways in which to 
purchase them. 

The co-op, located on Ar- 
chibald Street in Burlington, is 
run by six paid employees who 
work as a collective, said 
Michelle Weiss, one of the six. 
They coordinate day-to-day 
operations including book- 
keeping, ordering food, super- 
vising maintenance, coor- 
dinating membership, running 
the cash register and keeping 
the shelves stocked and clean- 


ed. 
The collective works to sup- 
port people, Weiss said. 
Everyone is responsible to the 
others because there is no 
boss. 

Much of the work is done by 
members who are obligated to 
provide three hours of service 
for every $250 in groceries that 
they purchase. Members cut 
up cheese, bag dried foods and 
clean the building, Weiss said. 

Since the co-op can conflict 
with the other things that peo- 
ple have planned, members are 
encouraged to ‘‘be as active as 
they can be,’’ Weiss said. Peo- 
ple go through cycles of being 
active members, she said. 

The co-op provides day-care 
services on Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings for 
members who are working or 
shopping and also for non- 
member shoppers, Weiss said. 
The service is intended to 
eliminate the need for a baby 
sitter when a member has to 
work, she said. The co-op 
membership recently budgeted 
funds for improvements in the 
child-care room, she said. 

Although members do much 
of the work, there are some 
paid substitutes, Weiss said. 
Members with special skills 
such as art and carpentry work 
on major projects, she said. 
One Sunday, for example, 
about 40 members got 
together to tear down a wall 
and rip up a floor to install in- 
sulation. 

There are approximately 
2,000 people from 900-1,000 
households who are members 
of the co-op, Weiss said. Most 


members are from the Burl- 
ington area, she said. Some 
members come from as far as 
St. Albans even though a new 
co-op has been organized 
there, Weiss said. Part of this 
is because the new co-op is not 
as well stocked yet, she said. 
‘“We encourage them to use 
their co-op’’ so that it can im- 
prove, she said. 

The membership makes the 
policy decisions for the co-op 
at its monthly meetings, Weiss 
said. These decisions include 
hiring staff, pay, merchandise 
to carry or discontinue, how to 
spend profits and whether to 
participate in boycotts. Onion 
River now boycotts merchan- 
dise from four groups. Nestle 
is boycotted because of its 
policy of selling baby formula 
in underdeveloped countries. 
Ralston Purina products are 
not on the co-op’s shelves 
because the company hired 
substitutes to replace striking 
workers at its mushroom farm 
in California. The strike is 
AFL-CIO backed. The co-op 
also boycotts products pro- 
duced in South Africa and 
Chile, Weiss said, because of 
oppressive governments there. 
South African merchandise is 
also boycotted because of its 
apartNeid policies, she said. 

One of the principles of the 
co-op is to buy produce that is 
grown locally, 
During the summer, many 
local crops are purchased, she 
said. In the fall, the co-op 
buys Vermont’s root crops, 
such as turnips and winter 
squash, she said. ‘‘Some of the 
dreaming that gets done is to 
put up greenhouses,’’ she said. 
However, since the state does 
not help support increased 
winter growing, the co-op 
buys much of its merchandise 
from the Boston market, she 
said. The co-op has an agree- 
ment on a trucking run with 
Brothers Two for purchasing 
produce, Weiss said. The ar- 
rangement has been mutually 
beneficial, she said. ‘‘They fill 
the truck and we get food.”’ 

Costs are kept down 
because merchandise is 
ordered by the case, Weiss 
said. There is no individual 


Weiss said. 


packaging. Mark-up on the 
stock is used only to meet ex- 
penses, she said. The overhead 
is fairly low because the co-op 
owns its own building. An 
upstairs apartment is rented 
for $150 per month to offset 
the mortgage of $170 per 
month, Weiss said. 

It is difficult to compete 
with non-produce grocery 
items, Weiss said. Grocery 
store chains can buy in large 
quantities and store merchan- 
dise in their own warehouses, 
she said. Also, their capital 


market Foundation, a group 
of ‘‘young, wealthy, 
alternative-minded people,’’ 
set up the fund to provide 
loans to co-ops, Kupferman 
said. The fund governs itself 
and is made up of two co-op 
staff members from each of 
the New England states. The 
funding is used to purchase 
grain, establish co-ops, and 
support. local agricultural ven- 
tures, he said. 

Some funding for co-ops is 
available from the Co-op 
Bank. The bank was initially a 





tives to consumers 


Attitudes toward nutrition and 
types of foods changed at that 
time, she said. People wanted 
to buy natural foods for less 
than the health-food stores 
were selling them, she said. 
People also were more in- 
terested in where their food 
was coming from, Weiss said. 

The political atmosphere of 
the late 1960s and early 1970s 
had an affect on the co-op 
movement during that period. 
Anti-war and anti- 
establishment forces ‘‘chan- 
neled energies to build an 
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Members of the Onion River Co-op stock the shelves. (Steve Longchamp photo) 


and control abilities help them 
keen prices down, she said. 

‘*As times get harder, the 
co-op does better,’ Weiss 
said. The co-op boomed in 
1973-1974 even though it was 
under the pre-order system, 
she said.- But Weiss cited 
another reason for the present 
success of the co-op. ‘“‘I 
believe it is more because 
foods are so adulterated.”’ \ 

Storefront co-ops, which 
are more successful than pre- 
order co-ops require a con- 
siderable investment. for the 
basic necessities, according to 
Larry Kupferman, an early 
member of the collective. 

The Co-op Fund of 

New Engiand was formed to 
help meet the need. The Hay- 


federally funded program to 
support co-ops, Weiss. said. 
However, federal budget cut- 
backs forced the bank to 
become independent, she said. 


The bank not only provides 


loans, but also helps co-ops 
determine how much of a loan 
is needed. Technical assistance 
is also available, she said. 
Vermont also has a federa- 
tion of co-ops that does some 
trucking together, Weiss said. 
Getting together to purchase 
food at lower cost was not the 
only reason for starting the 
Onion River Co-op, Weiss 
said. People were looking for 
“fan alternative to getting food 
from a profit-oriented 
business,’’ she said. Dietary 
concerns also played a role. 


The SkiRack presents the Rossignol Antelope 
XC ski package at a 1978 price: $109 complete* 


Open your package with the Rossignol Antelope 
waxless ski at 1978’s price, $105. 


Now, add Alpina Sarna boots for $1. Next, 
Exel Nova fiberglass poles for another $1. Trak 75mm 
bindings are also $1. And for just $1 more, 
we'll mount the bindings. 


That’s a great package at a great price. 
Let us wrap one up for you! 


f= AG 


85 Main Street, Burlington 658-3313 


ant lers not included. 





alternative society’? through 
their work in the co-op, 
Kupferman said. _ 

Members are encouraged to 


get involved through the “10 


Percenters’? program. These 
people get 10 percent sub- 
tracted from their grocery bill 
in exchange for four hours of 
work per month. They learn 


the basic operations of the co- _ 


op and also direct other 
members in their work, Weiss 
said... 

The co-op also plans to start 
a newsletter to get information 
to members, Ms.’ Weiss said. 

The co-op encourages the 
establishment of new co-ops 
and will advise those interested 
in starting such an organiza- 
tion, Weiss said. 





CONTACT LENSES 
for 
Astigmatism 
Nearsightedness 
Farsightedness _ - 
Extended Wear 


R.A. CLARK, O.D. 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK, O.D 
DOCTORS OF OPTOMETRY 


11. N. Willard - Corner Of Pearl 
_ By Appointment 


862-3223 
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Co-op scheduled for next se 


by Mike DeOrsey 

In an economy where 
money is tight and the value of 
the dollar is shrinking, most 
people are looking for any way 
possible to cut corners. At St. 
Michael’s, a new food 
cooperative on campus will 
soon help ease the burden. by 
enabling members of the col- 
lege community to buy and sell 


goods at lower prices by 
eliminating the middlemen’s 
profits. 


The idea for the on-campus 
co-op came from Student 
Association president Greg 
Kaknes, who used it as a plat- 
form for his campaign. The 
co-op, scheduled to begin next 
semester, will be open to all 
persons at St. Michael’s. This 
means not only off-and on- 
campus students but faculty 
and staff as well. 

According to Chuck Finnie, 

one of the organizers of the 
project, the co-op will offer 
from 75 to. 100 products. 
These products will consist of 


Rl 


The Only 


non-perishable grocery items, 
household goods, and pape: 
products. Goods will be pur- 
chased from the French and 
Bean Co., a _ wholesale 
distributor located in St. 
Johnsbury. Finnie was told by 
the company that Winooski 
grocery stores are more expen- 
sive than others in the area. 
This is because they base their 
prices on the average income 
of the community. 

‘‘Most stores average a 22 
percent profit,’’ Finnie said. 
The co-op will average a 10 
percent savings over area 
grocers. These figures have 
been checked by Finnie and his 
co-workers using a unit pricing 
sheet which lists the wholesale 
prices and additional profit 
margins earned in each area. 

The co-op bases its strength 
on group purchasing power. 
The more members and orders 
that can be filled, the more 
savings that can be passed on. 
To join the co-op there will be 
a one-time $5 membership fee 
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BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 
is in 
WINOOSKI 


Where You Save By the Case 





HEAR YE! HEAR YE! 


The Sophomore Class Is Sponsoring A 


CHRISTMAS 
SEMI-FORMAL 


On 


Saturday, December 12, 1981 
From 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


At 


Valways Sawmill 
Essex 


Featuring 


ARROW 


$6.50 per person including 
hot hors d’oeuvres 
served from 11 p.m. to midnight. 


Tickets on sale in Alliott 


during Lunch And Dinner 





and members will have to 
work one hour per month for 
the co-op. Since it is a student- 
run organization, there will be 
committees set up to help 
check order forms, unload the 
truck on delivery day, set up 
and distribute the goods, and 
check the bills to insure 
payments. 

The co-op will be located in 
the basement of Ryan Hall. 

In addition to offering sav- 
ings on food cost, the 
organizers want to help 
educate its members. They are 
planning to publish a monthly 
newsletter that will contain 
nutritional information, low- 
budget recipes, and educa- 
tional information concerning 
the business practices of some 
of the large food corporations. 
Monthly specials offered by 
the co-op will also be listed in 
the newsletter, according to 
Finnie. 

Finnie said that the group’s 
primary objectives are to 
generate major student in- 
volvement, educate its 
members, and pay back any 
financial assistance used to get 
the co-op off the ground. 


Eventually Finnie hopes the 
co-op will expand into a store- 
front co-op, much like the 
Onion River Co-op in Burl- 
ington. 

He would like to see the 
school use the co-op as an 
educational asset. He sug- 
gested that the business 
department use it for giving 
students practical experience 
in handling the record books 
or learning managerial skills. 
The school may also want to 
use the co-op for work-study 
jobs. 

At present the organizers 
are in the process of working 
out a list of products they wil 
offer. They are using a ‘“‘hot 
sheet’’ provided by the French 
and Bean Co. which lists the 
quality brand names and the 
savings available. Finnie hopes 
to submit $1,000 orders each 
month, which would give co- 
op members the most savings. 
A minimum order of $500 is 
required to make the collective 
buying beneficial, he said. 

A flyer further explaining 
the co-op’s objectives will be 
sent out before Christmas 
vacation, Finnie said. It will 


The Best of 
Creature 
Comforts 
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mester 


show the savings and profits 
that members may realize 
through the co-op, and order- 
ing and pick-up procedures 
will be explained. 


Smoking 


On Jan. 1, 1982, the library 
will adopt a new policy on the 
use of smoking materials. The 
smoking of marijuana or any 
other form of drug will be pro- 
hibited. The smoking of 
cigarettes will be permitted in 
the office areas, in the study 
rooms, and in the specifically 
designated areas. On Floor 3: 
the lounge area above the en- 
trance to the building and the. 
study carrels surrounding the 
inner core of the building. On 
Floor 2: the lounge area in the 
foyer, the study carrels sur- 
rounding the inner core of the 
building, from the telephone 
books to the law-reference 
shelves. On Floor 1: the 
lounge area between ranges 12 
and 13 (opposite the second 
stairwell), and the study car- 
rels on the outer perimeter, 
opposite stack ranges 14-21. 


Burlington’s Newest Hot Tub Soaking Parlour 
Ground floor of the old Chase Warehouse 
110 S. Champlain Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Call for reservations or just visit us. 


864-5511 





’ 


‘brother or sister, 
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Calendz 


Friday, December 4 

2-9 p.m. Ski swap, sale of 
used ski and skating equip- 
ment and winter clothing, 
sponsored by the ski club, 
Alliot Student Center, ext. 
2568. 

6-8 p.m. Men’s basketball, 
*‘Doc’’ Jacobs Classic. 





7-9 p.m. Graduate student 
reception, Klein Faculty 
Lounge. Contact Student Ac- 
tivities Office, ext. 2568 for 
more information. 

Saturday, December 5 

8 a.m. Catholic Fellowship 
Breakfast, Alliot side dining 
hall. Contact Paul Machan for 
more information. 

9 a.m. - 9 p.m. Ski Swap, 
Alliot Student Center. 

11 a.m. Christmas Party 
(volunteer project), Bergeron 
Education Center. Contact 
Glenn Bancroft, ext. 2370. 

11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. 
Children’s Christmas Play: 
‘This Way to Christmas,”’ 
Directed by Diane Wheeler, 
McCarthy Arts Center theater, 
free. 

1 p.m. Men’s and women’s 
swimming, Plattsburgh. 


Yr 


6-8 p.m. Men’s basketball, 

“‘Doc’’ Jacobs Classic. 
Sunday, December 6 

9 a.m. - 9 p.m. Ski Swap, 
Alliot Student Center. 

1-5 p.m. Tripod meeting 
with Mrs. Gail Engels, Jemery 
105. 

1:30 p.m. Christmas 
Children’s Play, ‘‘This Way to 
Christmas,’’ McCarthy Arts 
Center theater, free. 

4 p.m. Chorale Christmas 
Concert, including the 
‘*Winter section from Haydn’s 
““The Seasons,’’ Chapel of St. 
Michael the obs te free. 





11 a.m. and 9 p.m. Mass, 
Chapel of St. Michael the Ar- 
changel. 

Monday, December 7 

7-8 p.m. Reconciliation, 
Chapel of St. Michael the Ar- 
changel. 

10 p.m. Night Prayer, 
Chapel of St. Michael the Ar- 
changel. 

Tuesday, December 8 

7:30 a.m., 11:30 a.m., 4:30 
p.m., Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, masses in Chapel 
of St. Michael the Archangel. 

7 p.m. Women’s basketball, 
Plattsburgh, away. 


Wednesday, December 9 

7 p.m. Club Hockey, Mid- 
dlebury, away. 

7:30 p.m. Christian Discus- 
sion Group, Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel. 

8 p.m. Play: Neil Simon’s 
“‘The Good Doctor,’’ directed 
by Gerard Proulx, McCarthy 
Arts Center, free. 

Thursday, December 10 


7:30 p.m. The Irish Ques- 


tion: ‘‘A Question of Culture: 
The Planter and the Gael, 
Herrouet Theater. 

8 p.m. Play: ‘‘The Good 
Doctor,’’ McCarthy Arts 
Center, free. 

Friday, December 11 

8 p.m. Vermont Public 
Radio Music Series: ‘‘Juan de 
la Sierra,’’ Herrouet Theater. 

Saturday, December 12 

8 p.m. Puppet Show, Her- 
rouet Theater. Contact Joseph 
Woishnis for more informa- 
tion. 

Mon., Dec. 14 - Sat., Dec. 19 

Final examinations 

Saturday, December 19 

7:30 p.m. Men’s basketball, 

North Adams at Rutland. 
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SMC students to study in Paris 


by Elizabeth Miller 

Paris, France will be the 
destiny of 24 St. Michael’s 
students during the upcoming 
Christmas break. The trip is 
part of a course offered by the 
sociology department, entitled 
‘Immigrant Workers in the 
Paris Region.’’ This topic will 
be the focus of the study 
abroad. 

The group will depart Dec. 
26, and return Jan. 10. While 
in France, the students will 
stay at a hostel in Clichy, en- 
titled ‘‘Ateliers de Recherches 
et de Creation,’’ or ‘‘The In- 
stitute of Research and Crea- 
tion.’’ Leading the study will 


be Drs. William Garrett and 
Vincent Bolduc of the 
sociology department. 
According to Garrett, the 
course is valuable in that it 
allows the students to see the 
problems facing the ‘‘modern 
immigrant’’ as similar to the 
difficulties experienced by 
those coming to America at 
the turn of the century. 
During the study, students 
will be divided into groups for 
field research. Four 
translators, also St. Michael’s 
students, will accompany 
them. Data will be gathered at 
embassies, government of- 
fices, churches, etc. At the 


Love fills children’s voids 


by Lynne Krupa 

Children can give a lot of 
love but they all don’t receive 
as much in return. There may 
be a void in their lives; a void 
that could be filled by a big 
said Luan 
Giannone, a junior, who has 
been a ‘‘big sister’’ since her 
freshman year. 

The Big Brother/Big Sister 
program at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege tries to fill some of those 
voids by providing group ac- 
tivities, or better yet, a big 
brother or sister. 

The children in need of a big 
brother or sister are between 
the ages of four and 12 and are 
from poor, broken homes. 
Children are referred to the 
program by two Burlington 
schools, according to Diane 
Duhamel, coordinator of 
volunteer programs at the Stu- 
dent Resource Center. 

There are about 35 students 


involved in the program and 
more are needed, especially 
men, said Duhamel. 

Joe Kenney, a sophomore, 
said he is the youngest member 
of his family and wanted to be 
an older brother to someone. 
This is his first year as a big 
brother and he is finding that 
satisfying someone else’s 
needs is a rewarding ex- 
perience. 

Being a big brother or sister 
does not involve a lot of 
money or time, according to 
Duhamel. A minimum of one 
hour per week should be spent 
with the child and bus tokens 
are provided for those without 
their own means of transpor- 
tation. 


Two activities that have 
already taken place are the 
“‘sym and swim day’’ and 
rollerskating. Glenn Bancroft 
organizes the events 


end, each student will be re- 
quired to prepare a paper, bas- 
ed on his or her findings. 
Parisian immigrants include 
Algerians, Moroccans, Tuni- 
sians, Spanish and Portugese. 
They come to France seeking 
work and a better life, Garrett 
said. Presently, political opi- 
nions on the subject are 
varied. The moderate govern- 


ment of France does not 
welcome the foreigners: 
However, many economic 


benefits are realized through 
them. Immigrants undertake 
much of the common labor in 
the country. They are not 
displacing the native French- 
men. 

The course is quite unique. 
Few Americans study this ma- 
jor European problem. The 
students will be able to closely 
examine the _ situation. 
Segregation, language barrier 
and evidence of culture shock 
is all there, said Garrett. 
Clearly, the trip will prove to 
be interesting as well as educa- 
tional. 
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The St. Michael's College Chorale prepares for its annual 
Christmas concert, to be held this Sunday at 4 p.m. in the 
Chapel. (Steve Longchamp photo) 


Chorale concert 


St. Michael’s College Chorale will present its annual 
Christmas concert Sunday, Dec. 6 at 4 p.m. in the Chapel of St. 
Michac' the Archangel. The concert is free and open to the 
public. 

The Chorale is a 50-person musical group under the es ne 
of Dr. William Tortolano, professor of fine arts. Composed o 
professional musicians and several music students, the orchestr 


includes members of the Vermont Symphony, Vermont a ee 4 “ 


Orchestra, Boston University Symphony, Plattsburgh | 
University-Community Orchestra, and the Montreal Symphony. 


Funds for the performance are provided in part by the Musi¢ . 
Performance Trust Funds of the Recording Industries with the — 


cooperauion of the Burlington Musicians Association. 


‘This Way to Christmas’ 


The fine arts department will present its annual ‘ hristmas 
play for children in the McCarthy Arts Center theater on Dec. 5 
and 6. The play, ‘‘This Way To Christmas’’ by Leota Sum- 
merhays, will be staged at 11 a.m. and 1:30 p.m. Saturday, Dec. 
5 and at 1:30 p.m. Sunday, Dec. 6. 

The comic fairy tale tells the fanciful story of an elf and St. 
Nicholas on the first Christmas. The elf is blamed when presents 
around the Christmas tree are broken, and the creature then 
enlists the help of a princess and her family to restore the toys. 

The fully designed production, with costumes and scenery is 
suitable for children of all ages. Fine arts concentrator Diane 
Wheeler directs the show and her sister Deborah, a freshman art 
major, is designing the costumes. Diane Wheeler directed one 
vignette in the summer children’s theater production of ‘‘The 
Three Little Pigs and Other Tales,’’ and the student production 
of ‘‘Huckleberrying with Thoreau’’ earlier this year. 

The student cast includes Frank Arnone as St. Nicholas, 
Leslie Kenney as the elf, Christopher Driscoll as the king, Paul 
Guazzaloca as the prince, Donna Manley as the queen, Susan 
Maxham as the princess, a: u Karen Williams as the narrator. 


Ski swap 


The ski team will sponsor a ski sale Dec. 4, 5 and 6 in Alliot 
Hall. The sale will be held from 2 to 9 p.m. Friday and 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 

Nordic and alpine ski equipment, winter clothing and ice 
skating equipment will be available for sale. The ski team fund- 
raising event offers ski enthusiasts an opportunity to obtain 
quality equipment for a fraction of the cost of purchasing the 
same equipment new in a store. 


Those wishing to donate items or place clothing or equipment. 


on consignment for the sale may drop off items Friday in Alliot 
Hall from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 

For further information, contact ski coach Ben McDivitt at 
899-2430 in the evening. 
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Sports 





by Garry Harrington 

The Clarkson Golden 
Knights roared back from a 
nine point deficit with 11 
minutes remaining Monday 
night to down the lack luster 
Purple Knights squad 58-49 in 
the finals of the Clarkson Tip- 
Off tournament. 

The difference in the game 


was foul trouble, as the Purple ~ 


Knights were outscored 28-5 
from the free throw line, los- 
ing despite a 22-15 edge in 
field goals. But while the 
defense was committing fouls 
on almost every defensive 
series during the final minutes, 
the St. Michael’s offense also 
went haywire, as it made 
several turnovers and failed to 
connect on the front end of 
one-and-one: situations four 
times. 

Clarkson opened the game 
in a delay offense, fearing the 
St. Michael’s height advan- 
tage. The Golden Knights 
worked up an 8-4 lead halfway 


through the first period, but 


St. Michael’s came _ back 
behind three hoops by Dan 
Nikitas to open up a 16-10 ad- 
vantage. The sloppily played 
first half ended with the Pur- 
ple Knights on top 26-18, 


behind seniors Nikitas and 


Nelson Way. 

Clarkson hustle early in the 
second half knotted the score 
at 28, but senior Mike Olivieri 
came alive and sank three 
straight hoops to open up a 
36-30 lead. This sparked a 14-5 
St. Michael’s spurt that saw 


_ them open up its biggest lead 


of the game with 11 minutes to 
Spee gs 


me he 


St. Michael’s entire front 
court was plagued with four 
fouls each at this point, and 


_ Clarkson soon took advantage 


of the situation, forcing St. 
Michael’s out of its man-to- 
man defense for the first time. 

Clarkson quickly cut the 
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@ MAIN STORE OFFICE. LAFAYETTE STORE. 
157 Peart Street, Essex Junction, Vi. (802) 878-5368 


070N THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTIN'S.” 
South Burkagton. Vi. (802) 656-3737 








nine point deficit to a single 
tally with 9:34 to play, sinking 
seven free throws. After St. 
Michael’s worked its stall for a 
couple of hoops, the Golden 
Knights set Steve Bourke 
down on five fouls and one 
point (Bourke had a 20.0 
average going into the game), 
cutting the lead back-to one. 

From this point on St. 
Michael’s was outscored 12-2, 
as Clarkson’s Jamie King, the 
tourney’s MVP, sank 10 
Straight foul shots over the 
final four minutes. 


by Mike Gallo 

The annual George ‘‘Doc’’ 
Jacobs Classic has become a 
St. Michael’s College basket- 
ball tradition since it was first 
held six years ago. 

The four-game, two-day 
tournament will pit Babson 
College against Potsdam 
University at 6 p.m. and 
Paterson State College against 
host St. Michael’s at 8 p.m. in 
the opening round, at Ross 
Sports Center tonight. 

Jacobs was the major figure 


in St. Michael’s athletics from 


1947 until his death in 1968. 
Jacobs graduated from 
Villanova University in 1927 
and returned to coach there in 
1929. He coached basketball, 
baseball, and football at 
Villanova for 15 years. He was 
inducted into the Hall of Fame 


of the American Association 


of Baseball Coaches for 
developing a score of major 
league baseball players at 
Villanova. He also developed 
five National Football League 
players while coaching there. 

While at St. Michael’s, 
Jacobs compiled a 22-8-2 foot- 
ball record, including four 
consecutive state champion- 
ships, before the program was 
dropped in 1953. His 195] 


“QWIK STOP" 


Your favorite beverage, 
snacks, groceries and . 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 


By this time St. Michael’s 
offense was virtually non- 
existant, as Nikitas missed two 
foul shots, making it a bitter 
defeat for third-year coach 
Steve Antrim and his Purple 
Knights. 

The loss dropped St. 
Michael’s to 3-2 on the season. 
The Knights lost their opener 
at Stonehill College Nov. 20 as 
St. Michael’s big four 
(Olivieri, Bourke, Streb, and 
Mizerak) were all suspended 
for curfew violations. 

St. Michael’s had put 


team was named New England 
College Division champions 
after an undefeated season. 
Jacobs’ basketball teams 
won five New England cham- 
pionships and nine state titles. 
Combined with his years at 
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Clarkson upsets SMC in tourney 


together three straight wins 
since then, downing St. 
Anselm at home, topping Le- 
Moyne on the road, and 
defeating Concordia College 
of Montreal in the first round 
of the Tip-Off tourney. 

Wednesday the Purple 
Knights traveled to Providence 
College to take on the Division 
I Friars. Tonight the Knights 
Open up the ‘‘Doc’’ Jacobs 
Classic at the Ross Sports 
Center. St. Michael’s has won 
this tournament three years in 
a row. 


Villanova, Jacobs’ 18-year 
basketball coaching record 
was 276-131 — a .678 percen- 
tage. 


He was the only coach to 
have won Vermont champion- 
ships in four sports with his 





additional coaching titles in 
golf and baseball. 

Jacobs was an outstanding 
coach, administrator, teacher 
and gentleman. His impact on 
Purple Knight athletics will 
not be forgotten. 


Arabs capture soccer title 


by Michael R. Muccino 

The heavily favored Arab 
Team had to go into overtime 
to defeat a scrappy Zeta squad 
2-1 in the finals of men’s in- 
tramural soccer. A goal by 
Abdul rahman-Zaghmout 
midway through the overtime 
period enabled the Arabs to 
take the title. Nizar Ashour 
scored the other Arab goal 
while Greg Gorman was 
outstanding in goal for Zeta. 


The women’s soccer action, | 


Omicron crushed Muchii 8-0 to 
take the wumcii’s ClhoWit. a ap- 
pa took the women’s footpall 
championship by defeating 
Lambda 18-6. 

In volleyball action, the 
Mourning B’s topped MAD to 
remain undefeated. In other 
action, NU beat Staff, Psi I 
beat Psi II and the Dirty 
Dozen topped the Bombers. In 
women’s play, Muchii and 
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Omicron beat Kappa. Playoffs 
are now underway. Tourna- 


ment play is scheduled to 
begin in basketball and 
polyhceckey this week. 
Volleyball Standings 

Men 

Mourning B’s 9-0 
Psi II 7-2 
Psi I 7-3 
GE 6-3 
Dirty Dozen 6-4 
Nu ; 4-5 


Zeta 3-5 
MAD 3-6 
Sigma 3-6 
Off-Campus 3-6-1 
Omega 2-7 
Staff 1-7-1 
Senior 0-10 
Women 
Muchii 9-1 
_Lamba 7-3 
Omicron 6-4 
Off-Campus 0-9 
Kappa 0-9 
Theta 0-10 


New sports mini-bus 


A 20-passenger mini-bus has 
been donated to St. Michael’s 
by Frank Megan, the father of 
junior Marc Megan. 

Megan donated the bus with 
the condition that the hockey 
team would have preference in 
its use. His son plays on the 


team. 

Athletic Director Edward 
Markey said that the bus will 
significantly reduce the team’s 
expenses. In the past, the team 
members had to use their cars 
to get to games and practices, 
he said. 


LEARN TO TYPE 


A special program in personal 
typing will be held for St. 
Michael’s College students. 


Classes will be held on Thursday 
evenings from 7-9 during the 
spring semester at 


Colchester High School 


Transportation provided — Cost $20 


Please register before 
Dec. 15, 1981 in Jemery 227. 
Limited enrollment! 


For further information, call: 
extension 2577. 





¥ 
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Sports _ tt | 
Duprat blames losses on inexperience — 


by Judy Valente 

The scoreboards have read 
Stonehill 70, St. Michael’s 
women’s basketball team 42; 
St. Anselm’s 61, St. Michael’s 
46; Dartmouth 71, St. 
Michael’s 36. Yes, the first 
three games have been a learn- 
ing experience for the young 
women’s squad. 

““You can’t make mistakes 
with teams like Stonehill, St. 
A’s and Dartmouth and expect 
to win,’’ commented Coach 
Sue Duprat. ‘‘When you’re 
young, inexperienced and not 
used to playing basketball with 
one another, it’s easy to make 
mistakes.’” 

The three losses have done 
little to dampen Duprat’s 
thoughts about the 1981-82 
squad. ‘‘This is the best team 
St. Michael’s has ever had,’’ 
she said. ‘‘We have the speed, 
we diave the pressure defense, 
we have the overall talent. 
What we need now is a win,’’ 
she said. 

But to win, one must score 
more points than its opponent. 


It is the players that put the 
ball in the hole. Duprat ex- 
plained that this is one disad- 
vantage St. Michael’s has yet 
to amend. ‘‘Many of the kids 
try to do it alone. This won’t 
work against most of the 
squads which we will be play- 
ing because all the teams have 
strong, experienced offense 
game plans,”’ she said. 

Scoring points has been a 
problem for St. Michael’s. 
Becky Bouchard was the only 
player to hit double figures 
with 10 points in the Stonehill 
game on Nov. 20. Jill Hackett 
added eight points. Freshman 
Pam Corbeil hauled down 
nine rebounds. 

In the St. Anselm’s game on 
Nov. 22, Hackett was the big 
gun with 16 points. Bouchard 
also poured in 14 points in a 
losing cause. Sophomore Trish 
Connolly came off the bench 
to grab five rebounds. 

Sophomore Kim Corey got 
back her hot hand in the Dart- 
mouth contest on Nov. 24. 
Corey was tops with 12 points. 


Swimmers place 8th 


On Nov. 21, the swim team 
participated in the Great Dane 
relay meet along with eleven 
other schools. It placed eighth 
according to Reilly and show- 
ed a lot of strength. 

The relay team for the 300 
yard breaststroke, which con- 
sisted of swimmers Dave 
Pallozzi, Ed Senier, and Mike 
Walsh, took fourth place and 
the 300 yard backstroke relay 
took sixth place. That relay 
consisted of Mike Brown, 
Craig Charlton, and Mike 
Walsh. 

“‘Jeff Hostage, Frank 
Hoegen, and Jay Lenox show- 
ed a great deal of strength in 
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their freestyle relay,’’ Reilly 
said. ‘‘The butterfly, for the 
first time in years, will have a 
great deal of depth based on 
the strong showing of Larry 
Boisvert, Julio Heisen, and 
Craig Charlton. 








bank in town at — 





and reduced prices on 
beer and wine... 

with the purchase of 
any sandwich or 
salad plate. Cheers! 
“Within legal limits 
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Frosh Pam Batalis put on a 
fine performance by not only 
hitting four for seven field 
goals for eight points, but by 
also grabbing 10 rebounds. 

Turnovers have also 
plagued St. Michael’s. Col- 
legiate women’s basketball 
uses a 30 second clock like the 
N.B.A. ‘‘Thirty seconds is 
plenty of time to get upcourt 
and set up for a good shot. 
Our offense has been forcing 
passes, forcing shots, all with 
only four or five seconds gone 
off the shot clock. Conse- 
quently, this has caused a 
good deal of turnovers. These 
mistakes mean points to an ex- 
perienced squad,’’ Duprat 
said. 

Duprat was quick to add 
that the losses weren’t totally 
the players fault. ‘‘Another 
one of our problems has been 
me,’’ she said, ‘‘I guess I 
haven’t been able to come up 
with the magic ingredient.’’ 
Duprat has tried three dif- 
ferent line-ups for three 
games. ‘‘The older players are 
starting to show their leader- 
ship, and the freshmen are 
gaining confidence. Everyone 
is practicing hard and the wins 
are sure to follow.’’ 

The squad will travel to 
Plattsburgh State on Tuesday 
for a7 p.m. contest. The team 
will have faced Lyndon and 
Norwich earlier this week. 







CARBUR’S INTRODUCES. .. 
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Becky Bouchard drives inside in a game earlier this season 
with St. Anselm’s. The freshman forward was the high scorer 
in the women’s basketball victory over Lyndon State Tues- 
day. (Barb Puls photo) 








THE NORTHEASTERN MBA 





Here’s a way 
to earn an MBA 
that really makes 
sense. 








When you study for your Master of Business Administra- 
tion degree in the MBA Management Intern Program at 
Northeastern University, you have six months of paid 
on-the-job experience interposed between two periods of 
accelerated classroom study of six and nine months.. 

The value of this work experience goes beyond the apparent 
benefits of a balanced exposure to theory and practice. The 
rewards can be meaningful and numerous in terms of total 
educational perspective, self image, and future career 
goals. Most management intern students’ income for the 
six-month period can be a substantial contribution to the 
cost of earning the Northeastern MBA degree. 
Northeastern University is located in Boston, a city with a 
wealth of cultural resources and entertainment and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Classes begin in June and January. 

For complete information on the Northeastern Manage- 
ment Intern MBA Program as well as other full-time and 
part-time MBA programs, call (617) 437-2719 or use the 
coupon below. 

LS ES we EE SE CE) Ee ee 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 































Northeastern University 
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